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ments took the form (much to Lenin's disgust) of "open letters" to the tsar. Until the middle of 1861 the program of The Bell was on the whole moderate: emancipation of the serfs on generous terms, freedom of the press, abolition of corporal punishments. A certain intransigence, however, was revealed in the demand that troops should not allow themselves to be used for the suppression of peasant uprisings. In spite of these occasional lapses into sedition, The Bell was read by everyone who mattered in Russia, and by many who did not. Herzen's critic, Professor B. N. Chicherin, expressed a widely held opinion when he wrote to him at the end of 1858, "You are a power in the Russian state." Highly placed sympathizers supplied the editor of The Bell with spicy bits of confidential information. His London retreat became the Mecca not only for radical emigres but for distinguished men of letters, prominent officials, society matrons, and aides-de-camp to the tsar. Some of these visitors, according to Herzen, "looked wistfully at The Bell as if it was truffled." This adulation, however, did not last long. On the announcement of the emancipation (February, 1861) Herzen greeted Alexander as the tsar-liberator, but a study of the emancipation acts and the bloody suppression of peasant revolts made him reverse his judgment. On July 1, 1861, The Bell published an editorial entitled "What Do the People Need?" The "simple" answer was given in the celebrated sentence which became one of Russia's revolutionary battle cries: "The people need land and freedom (zemlia i volia)." Branding the emancipation of February as fraud, the editorial outlined what has been termed the first practical program of reforms set forth in a language within the grasp of the masses: generous land allotments for the liberated serfs to be farmed by the traditional methods of communal tenure (ob-shchina); no increase in the peasants' tax burden, the noble landowners to be compensated from other sources; drastic reduction of military and other government expenditure; "emancipation from officialdom," that is, broad local self-government; convocation of an elected popular assembly. This challenge to St. Petersburg was followed by others. Herzen advocated the establishment of underground printing presses and secret societies for agitation among the peasantry and in the army. In November, 1861, commenting on the closure of the universities, he urged the expelled students to go "to the people," thus coining another slogan that was to have a profound influence upon the course of the revolutionary movement.